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and the same may be said of all the arts as taught of
yore in fashionable schools Fancy work is allied to
that produced by machinery: it consists in manufac-
turing pretty and petty work without originality and
without thought As in Berlin worsted work, and
the making wax flowers or wax coral baskets, it is
only necessary to know certain rules^ so m the average
boarding-school china and flower painting one pupil
works as the rest work in the same way. Thus I
have often seen in an art school where all were free
to do as they pleased, two or three dozen damsels in
rows all painting flowers and dogs' heads, or perhaps
even girls' faces, one as second-hand and amateurish
as the other, and all characterised by ineffable feeble-
ness "Hot, one of these painters could have made a
decent outline decorative design, or achieved anything
original. l^ow the children in the school were above
fancy work, for they were taught to make original
patterns. This led to so much grotesqueness that a
literary gentleman who wrote a long article on the
school observed in it that young people, when taught
to design and urged to invent, produced work strangely
like that of the Middle Ages. Tins is very true. There
are in the school specimens of originally designed
repousse* work which the best archaeologist in Europe,
seeing them photographed, would declare had been
executed in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Eut
they were strong and ongina!3 therefore works of art.
Not only the designs, but the finish and touch on
the metal were like those of common or second-rate
mediseval work. A few specimens of these were given
in the Century and St. Nicholas It is a healthy and
natural beginning. In due time the grotesque will